ng                         THE    SCENE     CHANGES
town;  it would have far-reaching results.   They had talked about
church building.
"But did he say anything about the Council?"
" Yes, it is to be at ten to-morrow morning. I had almost forgotten."
"And am I to be Assistant Premier?"
" Ah, yes, he agreed to that. I am to write a letter of appointment
for you,"
I thought that I was safely over my first fence, not knowing what
the morrow would bring forth.  I woke early, expecting to find my
colleagues waiting to concert a common plan of action, but to my
disgust I found the fywa bowl at work, and a precious hour was
wasted. I came later to know that one must never expect a Tongan
chief to forgo his \ava with its ceremony though thrones may be
tottering. Presently Tui Belehaki appeared to escort me to the royal
presence.   I had brought with me, as a gift from the High Com-
missioner, a log of sandalwood, which in Tonga is more esteemed
than fine gold, though it grows in Fiji. Tui Belehaki thought that I
should see the King alone and present the gift immediately before the
Council. He promised to stay and interpret for me, my Tongan still
being halting and lacking all the words used in addressing a King.
Eight men preceded us, carrying the precious log on their shoulders,
and laid it at the King's door lengthwise, so that its entire length could
be seen.  As soon as the King saw us he rose to bring me a chair
from the table set in readiness for the Council.   Calculations made
from Tongan history showed that he was born in 1797, and therefore
at the time of my visit he was nearly ninety-four.  During the wars
between the Christians and the heathen from 1835 to 1845, when he
succeeded to the throne, he had fought his way to pre-eminence; by
sheer force of character he had acquired a prestige among his subjects
unknown to any of his predecessors. In war he had never broken his
word; in peace he had been free from display and self-seeking. Twice
only in his long life had he left his kingdom, and that was in 1853
when he was a man of fifty-six.  He embarked in the mission brig
John Wesl&y for Sydney, calling on King Thakombau, of Fiji, on the
way. At first he rejected Thakombau's overtures for an alliance and
went on to Australia, which left a deep impression on his mind. His
questions were unending;  nothing escaped him, from the forms of
democratic government to the uniforms of policemen in the street.